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Sleigh-Bell or Star 


For some people this Christmas, the ominous 
beep-beep-beep of the sputnik will have obliterated 
the jingle-jingle-jingle of the sleigh-bell. A symbol 
of fearful portent will have displaced a symbol of 
gaiety and joy. Not many people ride the sleighs 
any more, to be sure, but the rosy-cheeked couple 
sitting in a sleigh piled high with gift-wrapped 
packages making their way to the Christmas-cardy 
looking house in the distance, epitomizes what lots 
of people would like to feel Christmas is all about. 
And it should be pretty clear by now that the 
sleigh-bell dimension of Chrismas hasn’t much 
power against the sputnik dimension. 

Consequently it may be that one of the health- 
iest things we could do this Christmas would be 
to forget about the sleigh-bells and take seriously 
the relationship between the star in the sky which 
is sputnik, and which has been seen by wise men 
in the East, and the star in the sky which was 
over Bethlehem, and which doesn’t seem to be 
seen very clearly in our day by wise men in the 
East or the West. 

If sputnik is to become the symbol of a lot of 
hard-headed realism in our day, we must first 
acknowledge that the star over Bethlehem has 
been the symbol of a lot of soft-headed sentimen- 
tality in our day. We have been a little too misty- 
eyed about the cuteness of the baby (who is always 
pictured as a bit of Nordic perfection), or the 
beauty of the mother (who wears exquisitely 
tailored garments draped in the most effective 
manner possible), or the adoration of the animals 
(who conveniently group themselves symmetrically 
around the manger). 

We could do with a little hard-headed realism 
here, and we need to set the record straight on 
a few scores: the stable probably exuded quite a 
stench, the baby was probably as wrinkled and 
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unattractive as other new-born babies, the mother 
was probably exhausted and wreathed with sweat, 
and the animals may have been rightly annoyed 
to have their feeding-station pre-empted by this 
strange, squalling intruder. 

But a more significant kind of “realism” is called 
for than merely an honest recognition of what the 
stable scene must have been like before the Christ- 
mas card people started redrawing it. We need 
to face up to the fact that there may be more truth 
and meaning and sheer permanence in this scene 
to which the Bethlehem star pointed than in all 
the portents to which all the sputniks that ever 
invade the heavens will be able to point. For the 
people who report this scene to us happen to 
know precisely what is going to become of the 
inhabitant of the animals’ feeding station. 

They know, for example, that the course of his 
life will come close to breaking his mother’s heart. 
They know that because of this baby, brether will 
be set against brother and a man’s foes may be 
those of his own household. They know that men 
will follow after this boy-become-man, and that 
some will doubt, one will deny, one will betray 
and that, when the going gets really tough, all 
will flee. The tellers of the tale know further that 
although the common people may hear him gladly, 
the people with the power will decide to remove 
him from the scene. They know too that the road 
which lies ahead for this baby will lead him to 
derision, humiliation and an excessively cruel 
death. 

These are some of the things which make it 
impossible to dismiss the Bethlehem star as some- 
thing now supplanted by the sputnik star which 
we have recently seen shining in the heavens. For 
to know what the gospel writers knew of what lay 
ahead for Jesus, and still be able to depict the 
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Bethlehem scene in glowing terms, is the assurance 
that the Christian faith will never flounder on 
sentimentality. They saw that kicking, squealing 
infant in the animals’ feeding-station not only in 
the light ¢ star, @ut also in the light of the 
cross. And by the time they came to write these 
things down, they had been assured in their own 
lives that not even a cross could quench the sheer 
joy which the star in the sky illumined. A joy 
which has endured a cross, and is still joy, is a 
radically virile thing which will not be outshouted 
by a beep-beep-beep from whatever quarter. 

We may go so far as to say that only if we see 
the cross hovering over Bethiehem have we any 
basis for hoping in what Bethlehem represents, and 
that unless we see the cross there too, the only 
hope that Bethlehem represents is a hope that 
will be rudely shattered. R.M.B. 


THE ISSUE THAT DIVIDES US 


HE TITULAR HEAD of the Democratic 

Party is said to oppose one major aspect of 
planning for the forthcoming NATO conference. 
Adlai Stevenson, in his capacity as consultant on 
foreign policy to the Eisenhower administration, 
questions whether we are preparing to meet the 
most recent Soviet challenge at the critical point 
where the struggle has to be joined. He believes 
that the acid test for Western policy is Communist 
political and economic warfare and _ penetration 
in areas of revolution and social unrest. He doubts 
that new military strategies or a nuclear weapons 
pool can lower the temperature of these unsolved 
problems. He appears instead to be calling for 
a radical overhauling of American policy in the 
Far East and Middle East and for as much energy 
in seeking political and economic solutions as in 
launching expanded military programs. 

This type of thinking touches us all at the 
most sensitive point of our intellectual armor. 
In viewing the Soviet threat, there are signs that 
America could become “a house divided against 
itself.” The prevalent school of thought main- 
tains that military strength alone offers the answer 
to the threat of Russian power. 

Whatever we may say about learning nothing 
from history, our policy-makers since the close of 
World War II have espoused the view that the real 
threat in 1957, as in 1937, is creeping aggression. 
By presenting a solid defense posture and making 
its intentions clear, the West would be able to 
thwart Russian expansionism as Nazi aggression 


could have been checked two decades ago. This 
doctrine was made plausible by successes in western 
Europe and by the balance of terror which tem. 
porarily favored the West. 

Now the scene of intensified Russian expansion 
has shifted to the underdeveloped areas; aggression 
has become indirect, and Soviet influence has 
penetrated areas like the Middle East—often on the 
back of anti-colonialism, anti-Zionism and anti- 
interventionism, invariably directed against the 
West. In this setting, partnerships to arrest Rus- 
sian imperialism become infinitely more tenuous, 
fragile, and uncertain, when the parties differ on 
the threat, or in agreeing on the ultimate threat 
(as in the case of some of our friends in Lebanon, 
Iran and Iraq) publicly announce resistance to 
more immediate threats embodied in Israel or 
foreign intervention. 

National purposes in western Europe could be 
expressed quite convincingly as opposition to the 
expansion of Communism, for there patriotism, 
social welfare and economic progress were linked 
inextricably and immediately with this goal. How- 
ever, there is a growing view that the problem is 
more complex and baffling in other regions, and all 
this is compounded by changes in modern tech- 
nology. The revolution of nuclear weapons iron- 
ically enough has reduced the influence of military 
strength where prospects of its use are made doubt- 
ful by the present nuclear equality and stalemate. 
Thus both social and military realities reinforce 
one another and limit the validity of a purely 
military approach. 

Perhaps the issue that divides us most is the 
cleavage between those who believe and those who 
doubt that political and economic alternatives are 
open to us, even when military alternatives are 
severely limited. This difference cuts across party 
lines separating Mr. Stevenson from other Demo. 
crats and many Republicans from one another. 
It divides those who believe we should recognize 
sadly, but realistically, the presence of the Russians 
in the Middle East as a factor reflected in any ac- 
commodation from those who would settle for proc- 
lamations and doctrines which either can never 
be implemented or, if implemented, leave basic 
problems untouched. 

It sets apart those who believe a political settle. 
ment is necessary and possible from those who in 
effect seek unconditional surrender through a show 
of military and economic strength. It distinguishes 
those who would question the merits of indiscrim- 
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inate shipments of arms, including strategic or 
tactical atomic weapons, to willing or potential 
allies and fear this may cause every minor inter- 
national difficulty to become a major conflict from 
those who, in the light of the sputnik, urge a crash 
program for supplying everyone with atomic war- 
heads. It divides those who stress the failures of 
endless disarmament talks from others who see in 
the patient negotiation of political problems at 
appropriate diplomatic levels a more hopeful way 
of easing the tensions of which armaments are but 
the symptom. 

It marks the differences between those who see 
the ‘cold war” as a simple clash between an im- 
perialism and its foe or between tyranny and free- 
dom, and those whose picture of the struggle 
allows for many shades of loyalty to ultimate goals 
like justice and liberty filtered through varying nat- 
ional needs and experiences. 


It is hardly reassuring that recent calls to action 
in the U. S. have subordinated political to military 
ends, that urgency has been associated almost solely 
with technological breakthroughs as against new 
diplomatic approaches, and that no one in author- 
ity has shown particular imagination or special 
courage on issues that divide us in boldly facing 
the political impasses in Asia and the Middle East 
which, no less than advances in ICBM’s, might 
spark a major conflagration. One ray of light seems 
to come from the diplomatic initiative taken by 
the Secretary General of the United Nations in 
Middle Eastern negotiations where perhaps he has 
fewer liabilities than the West. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether he also has the power and 
authority to carry forward a settlement, say, of 
refugee and border disputes. 


KENNETH W. THOMPSON 


The Church and Business Culture 


HE PROTESTANT churches of America have 
had a steadily uncertain relationship to busi- 
ness, big and small. On the one hand, evangelical 
religion and Puritanism in various stages of dilu- 
tion (e.g., that of Benjamin Franklin) have given 
meaning and incentive to frugality, hard work and 
other aspects of “this-worldly asceticism.” This 
has encouraged business enterprise. On the other 
hand, for over half a century prophetic Protestant- 
ism has criticized the business exploitation of 
natural resources and labor, the concentration of 
economic power, and the impact of a production- 
and consumer-minded society on human values. 
Yet while their prophets have spoken, the 
churches have enjoyed whatever financial support 
they could gain from the business community for 
their institutions — local congregations, colleges, 
boards and agencies. The prestige that laymen 
have gained in the business world has been bor- 
rowed by the churches; the prominence of a lay- 
man is usually more dependent upon his success 
in the world than his personal piety or social 
righteousness. 
At a time when churches were enjoying the 
special favor of the businessman, Rauschenbusch 
was writing that economic relations was the one 
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remaining aspect of our democratic society that 
needed to be Christianized. Thus the sympathy 
of prophetic Christianity was given to the rising 
labor movement. This, in turn, raised the eye- 
brows of businessmen, for they felt betrayed, if 
not threatened, by the radical religion in their 
midst. These uncertainties of relationship be- 
tween Protestant churches and business continue to 
prevail. 


Shifting Patterns of Virtue and Vice 


Nevertheless, prophetic Protestantism has a 
built-in flexibility that enables it to be highly 
contemporary in its critique of society. Labor’s 
history from the organizational drives in the 
1930s to the phenomenon of Dave Beck in 1957 
has been accompanied by changing relationships 
between the Christian social movement and the 
unions. The moral problem is no longer labor’s 
need for greater economic and political power, but 
rather the responsible use of the power labor has 
gained. The incorporation of the reforming 
tendencies into institutional patterns requires a 
change of critique. The Christian ethicist needs 
to be aware of developing patterns of policy and 
action, for moral ambiguity remains even though 
its precise forms shift. 

This is as true with management as it is with 








labor. ‘The business community is sensitive to 
criticism. For this and other reasons, it shifts 
its policies and patterns of operations. In like 
fashion, the critic must also shift his position. 
‘The moral critic becomes embarrassed and insecure 
when it is known that he has not shifted his posi- 
tion and that the man he is attacking is partially 
made of straw. ‘The straw parts are the creation 
of the reformer; the “enemy” may be essentially no 
more virtuous — he has just changed his pattern 
of vices. ‘Thus, the reformer must be alert to 
shifting patterns of virtue and vice if he is not to 
be crying in a wilderness, building straw men. 

The moral critic must take seriously the incor- 
poration into the business ethos of aspects of the 
criticism it has undergone in the past decades. We 
need not assess whether there was a voluntary re- 
vision of social responsibility, or whether its source 
was primarily in the rising power of labor or in 
the occasionally effective action of government 
(and the more effective threat of more action). 
Whatever the ultimate source, there are certain 
virtues and striking levels of responsibility that 
may be found in today’s business ethos. Un- 
fortunately, along with these come more subtle 
temptations, more clever vices. 

There is today a certain fund of information re- 
garding business culture. Literature in this area 
has been growing since the Thirties, beginning 
with the writings of A. A. Berle and Gardiner 
Means. Fortune magazine is both an expression 
of the ethos of the American big business com- 
munity and one of its major internal critics. It 
functions as an authoritative document, giving 
imperatives and offering models for emulation even 
when it does not intend to. Further light is shed 
on business culture by studies of policy and ad- 
ministration in business and in government. Fi- 
nally, some corporations have come close to making 
what Howard Bowen terms a “social audit.” 

The growing moral consciousness of big business 
in America has been noted by many writers. Man- 
agers are accepting responsibility for their oper- 
ating personnel. The problems of depersonaliza- 
tion that bothered Elton Mayo just two decades 
ago have been answered with what appears to be 
an adequately personal system (although this in 
turn tends to become the excessive socialization of 
Whyte’s The Organization Man). 

Enlightened business leadership has formed the 
Committee on Economic Development to do re- 
search and express recommendations on policy that 
are a bit more liberal than the embarrassingly 
hackneyed statements of the NAM. Industry has 
also become concerned for the welfare of univer- 
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sity education in America. Managers are even 
reading Dostoevski and Shakespeare under in- 
dustrial auspices and subsidy. 

Many of the big businessmen are ‘Eisenhower 
Republicans;” they believe in the extension of 
social security, in the acceptance of international 
responsibility (a life necessity for the huge inter- 
national corporations) and other moderately liberal 
programs. 

In some instances there is a growing recognition 
that industrial power can be used to break the 
color line on jobs. And along with these are the 
trite things which indicate a “moral” conscious- 
ness in big business: religious tracts in the leaflet 
boxes of factories and the couching of goals in the 
honorific phrases of spirituality and morality. 

But business is aware of a social responsibility 
which goes beyond these things. There is a con- 
cern for the inflationary effects of price increases 
(by some companies at some times). Companies 
are retraining men displaced by automatic equip- 
ment and in other ways softening the effects of 
technological unemployment. Much research is 
done to study the possible toxic effects of new 
products. (Here, of cqurse, we recognize that 
the federal authorities do guard the health of the 
country with careful scrutiny. However, external 
constraint is not the only motive behind such re- 
search on the part of the industries). Educational 
foundations have been created by ‘industry; the 
visual arts have on occasion been subsidized with- 
out expectation of immediate benefit except 
through “public relations.” 


The Private Welfare State 


A particularly important achievement is meet- 
ing the employee’s need for security. Some in- 
dustries have provided for the well-being of work- 
ers beyond the dreams of pioneers in progressive 
personnel policies. Indeed, we have among us 
some little private welfare states. To high wage 
and salary scales (enviable from the perspective 
of a teacher’s self-interest) have been added an. 
nuity benefits, medical benefits, thrift plans, and 
other perquisites. 

One major corporation manages to match dol- 
lar for dollar the money placed by its employees 
in a voluntary savings program, above and beyond 
the deductions for annuity and medical programs. 
Another, in the interest of ‘preventive medicine,” 
spends over forty dollars per year per employee. 
Guidance is given several years before retirement 
on annuity and investment policies, if the worker 
desires such a service. Provision is made for 


























scholarship assistance to the children of personnel. 
Should such encompassing care be provided by 
the government for every worker in this country, 
we would have a major social revolution on our 
hands. If social justice implies a living wage, 
as Roman Catholic social theory insists, some 
people have it. 

Nor is the worker’s financial status the only 
concern of some industries; there is a matching 
concern for his personal well-being. Changes in 
policy come only after lengthy and painful efforts 
are made to educate the persons involved so that 
they willingly give consent. In some situations, 
where persons of less patience would expeditiously 
accept a suggestion without discussion, the group- 
process is sometimes tediously employed so that 
everyone has a chance to express his views. (I 
observed negotiations in which the quality of toilet 
paper was an important item of discussion, al- 
though everyone knew that the company would 
graciously and readily do its best to improve the 
situation as soon as it came to management's at- 
tention). 

Counselling is provided, as far as possible, for 
those who need it and, in serious instances, refer- 
rals to specialists are made. We must acknowledge 
that such a concern for persons is an improvement 
over the autocracy of the industrial giants of 50 
vears ago. The person of the worker is honored; 
employee-relations departments with their multi- 
farious duties and complex patterns of specialists 
act as the pastoral conscience of the corporation, 
ordained as such by top management. 

Further, in some instances, there is a real concern 
to maintain an open, democratic society within the 
corporation. One still finds night-school educated 
men in their forties sitting in leather upholstered 
chairs with wall-to-wall carpeting of moderate 
height. Special efforts are made to identify man- 
agement potential at an early age and to educate 
these potential managers at Harvard Business School 
and/or through the rotation policies of the cor- 
noration so that these more gifted persons may 
realize their optimum potentialities. 

The bright young man with drive, the man who 
is willing to work hard and has “social skills,” can 
move fairly rapidly without artificial barriers being 
placed in his way. (It often appears, incidentally, 
that there is some advantage in being northern 


European in ethnic origin). The stratification 
patterns are not rigidly tightened; a man still gets 
his status by achievement rather than by ascrip- 
tion. Mobility, so necessary to a free society, is 
maintained to some extent in spite of the ten- 
dencies, noted by Lloyd Warner and others, to re- 
cruit leadership from the sons of the leaders. 
Thus far we have noted growing moral respon- 
sibility in the field of employee relations. To 
summarize this concern of a major portion of 
American business, we might cite the principles of 
“better human relations” set forth by the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey: importance of the individ. 
ual, mutual acceptance, common interest, open 
communication, employee participation, local 
identity, local decisions (the other side of which 
is “coordination” ultimately from Rockefeller 
Plaza) and high moral standards. These are no 
more vague than many things one reads in the 
church press and are expressions of policy and 
patterns of organization to a great extent. 


“Playing God” 


These are scattered, but typical, examples of 
the awakening moral consciousness of big business. 
Yet it is clear that within these new policies and 
practices lie dangers which are just as serious as 
the old “vices” so strongly criticized. Such total 
social security programs as we have been discussing 
have corroding moral effects. One’s security be- 
comes so bound to a single human institution that, 
after very few years, one leaves it only at great 
financial cost. Freedom of individual movement 
begins to have unwritten but nonetheless coercive 
restrictions. Perhaps the most serious efiect is the 
subtle encouragement that salvation comes from 
the provision of benefits out of the bounty of that 
“god,” the large corporation. 

“Playing god” is not confined to economic bene- 
fits. With the introduction of the techniques of 
human relations into industry and advertising, 
the question that plagued Karl Mannheim, “Who 
plans the planners?,” takes on existential cogency. 
Early selection of potentially top management per- 
sonnel begins to have effects on those who are 
chosen and those who are left. Rotation policies 
uproot family life and community responsibility, 
and run counter to the desired effect of personal 
community in business. 
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Within the pressures to maximize individual 
ability there comes the question of where one 
levels off, and how one decides to level off. To 
turn down a promotion in the name of family 
stability is to remain a marked man. To be dis- 
placed into a “consultative position” by a man 
who has more drive and knowledge may insure 
one’s continued place on the payroll, but its effects 
on personal existence can be destructive. Creativity 
often suffers, for the person with maverick ten- 


dencies has no place unless he can cultivate “social 
skills.” 


The free communication desired in a highly 
democratic organizational set-up is often lost be- 
cause of rigid expectations that exist only in the 
realm of the oral tradition or even more nebulously 
in the uncertainties of fears and hopes. “Open. 
ness’—the freedom to communicate regardless of 
status relationship—borders on manipulation in 
many instances. (One ad man remarked: “You 
call it manipulation, we call it education. Besides, 
it is no worse than some sermons.”) Engineering 
of personality and of group-process is a real tempta- 
tion for the persons with the knowledge and skills 
to do this, even if it is not their intention to do so. 
Idolatry and sin take on very peculiar forms in the 
morally sensitive business community. (An Esso 
vice-president, after hearing remarks similar to 
these, asked me, “What do you want us to do? 
Turn the clock back 50 years?” Of course the 
answer is “No.” But what follows?) 


The adjustment to the executive style and pace 
of life is a rugged one for an outsider. The al- 
most unlimited expense account, the entertaining, 
the filet mignon and too many cocktails: all have 
their effects. “Filet on the company, hamburger 
at home,” is the way one young executive charac- 
terized his adjustment to two styles of life. Heavy 
tipping, getting nothing but the best, even if qual- 
ity is measured only by a high price; these also 
contribute to inflationary pressures. (At one ex- 
ecutives’ dining room, one is furnished with a 
menu where the number has nothing to do with 
the price. Lunches are free when you reach the 
level where you can afford to pay for them. The 
number is the calory count; after all, there are 
several kinds of inflation that must be controlled). 


Further citations of particular problems could 
be readily made. However, the principal moral 
issue is this: the acceptance of social responsibility 
in certain forms, the power and freedom to exercise 
it, and the knowledge of how to act effectively 
leads to complacency, which in turn tempts one 
to “play god.” 


Needed—A Pertinent Critique 

The complacency of business leadership, how- 
ever, should not be overestimated. There are 
businessmen in America who are willing to listen 
to a moral and religious critique if it is pertinent. 
The theological critic has often missed the point 
by a theological reductionism that resolves prob- 
lems at an abstract level. This is his function as 
a theologian, but if he is also called to be a moral 
critic he must know the idiom in which the moral 
dilemma of the businessman is expressed. 

By this I do not mean cleverly couching theolog- 
ical principles in terms that echo popular com- 
munication. I mean that he must suggest in his 
reconstruction of the dilemmas of the businessman 
real issues which exist and to which the business. 
man himself is blind. Theological perspective 
needs explicit expression in terms of the facts, 
figures, charts and persons with which the business. 
man deals. Hopefully the pastor, who has more 
intimate and sustained contact with men in busi- 
ness, might be able to do this and leave the theo- 
logian to his calling. But this is not now the case. 

If the theological critic is often guilty of 
theological reductionism, the pastor is guilty of 
the detachment of conscience and of the resolution 
of problems in the etheral realm of spirituality. 
Religion becomes reduced to finding spiritual 
peace in finding God. 

It is my thesis that the parish clergy are as much 
to blame as their businessman members for a 
socially irrelevant gospel. An empathetic participa- 
tion in the moral dilemmas of the business com- 
munity can be critcal and constructive; and it can 
get an interested hearing. The parish clergy, how- 
ever, are often not even speaking to a straw man 
when they turn to the business community. They 
are addressing themselves irrelevantly tc :rrelevant 
questions on many occasions. 

The church is not making the most of its laity; 
it sees them either as the source of support and 
numbers of the church, or it assumes that the gulf 
between the world of business and the world of 
the church is an ontological one. Thus one of the 
most accessible points at which the culture can be 
affected is left untapped, i.e., through businessmen 
who are church members. 

If one may use a military metaphor, the task of 
the moral critic, theologian or pastor, requires a 
“sustained engagement” of the “enemy.” To avoid 
straw men we must be aware of the changing pat- 
terns that perennial dilemmas are taking. Our 
problem is not that we cannot have a hearing; it 
is that as yet we have not learned to speak clearly 
enough. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“An Unconditioned Dependence”—Without God 


TO THE EDITORS: William Hamilton’s article, 
‘““Moralism and Sex Ethics: A Defense,” (Oct. 28 
issue) was the best exposition of the Christian view 
of sex that I have read to date. 

Though he did not touch on it as such, his arti- 
cle points up the tension between the honest 
Christian approach to the problem and the state 
in which many young people find themselves today. 
This is the tension between the Christian ought 
of premarital abstinence and the urge for sexual 
expression existing between couples going steady 
or being engaged for long periods of time. 

Many churchmen have contented themselves 
with the easy way out and have simply condemned 
steady dating. But psychotherapy has, I believe, 
shown the futility of such an approach as this— 
fulfilling an obligation which the Church of Christ 
refused to assume without outside prodding. If 
we are truly to be the bearers of the Incarnation, 
we cannot begin by disassociating ourselves from 
those for whom steady dating fulfills a need. 

This problem of our youth presents in capsu- 
lated form a much greater problem—and one which 
is manifest in contemporary Protestant thought. 
I refer to the breakdown of objective moral stan- 
dards and the concomitant increase of concern 
with human beings as human beings. . . . 

For the Christian, this is a new horizon. Freed 
from [moralism] theologians have once again 
turned back to the problem of man as an ambig- 
uous creation of God. Our “radical faith” has 
lifted us to a surer ground of morality in God and 
made the faith a fuller, more vital one. 

But what of our teenagers? They, too, have ex- 
perienced the fall of objective values. But the 
jubilant reaction of the ’20’s has given way to 
another mood. Because of the Depression and the 
wars, our young people can no longer live merely 
on the strength of adolescent revolt. 

If neither objective values nor revolt will sus- 
tain them, something else must be found. And, 
like the theologians, it has been found by affirm. 
ing human relationships. They seek the same 
“I-Thou” relationship, the same interdependent 
relationship which we proclaim from our pulpits. 

But there is a great difference. The failure of 
values has driven us to God—but for many of our 
youth, God is one of the values which has fallen. 
We can renew our search for structure because in 
our faith in a Creator we have affirmed structure. 
But what of those for whom this basic recognition 
of structure does not exist? 

This, I believe, is the plight of our youth. Be- 
cause of the failure of our moral codes they have 
been driven into dependence en human beings, 
but, unlike that of believing Christians, this is 
an unconditioned dependence. There is no God 
behind the I-Thou in their lives, no structure 
within which it is contained. Steady dating is a 
small, but valid, expression of this need of men 
one for another—which has become the problem 
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it is because it now must substitute for the need 
of man for God. 

In this context, can we avoid the implications 
when Mr. Hamilton speaks of the sexual act as 
the acting out of “the mutual dependence, the utter 
need of one for the other”? The sexual act is the 
logical expression of this deep, though unconscious, 
need of our youth for structure—for the Christian 
God. 

If this be true, if increased sexual expression 
in youth does spring from the destruction of values 
and the need for God, how can we fail to see it 
as a condemnation upon ourselves? Our voung 
people err, and err deeply, but their search is the 
same search as ours. And our sin is the greater. 
While we were on the mountain, receiving the 
Law, they have despaired and built an idol. We 
must cure their despair—for the idol is no more 
than the monument to our negligence. 

Criay B. Carr, JR. 
Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginiz 


The Power of Labor 


TO THE EDITORS: I have read your recent 
editorial on labor unions (“Hoffa and the Team. 
sters,” Oct. 28) and I recognize that strong unions 
are necessary in today’s society, but it is just as 
possible for labor leaders to gain too much power 
as it was for kings, prelates and capitalists before 
them. 

Labor has much to do with production but 
little to do with increased production. Increases 
in production are due to mental effort, not phys- 
ical. They are brought about by the collaboration 
of four groups: scientists who expand the bound. 
aries of human knowledge, inventors who adapt 
fragments of that knowledge to economic use, man- 
agement which recognizes the value of the inven- 
tions, and capital which installs them ready for 
use, whether the management and capital are con- 
tributed by private citizens or by the politicians, 
alias ““The State.” Labor’s contribution is no more 
than the mental effort needed to learn to use better 
equipment... . 

A “just” distribution of the increased pro- 
duction would be to divide it among the groups 
which made it possible, but since no share can 
now go to Galileo and Newton, to Watt and Whit- 
ney, no “just” distribution is possible, and the best 
that can be done is to find the most socially de- 
sirable division. 

It can be distributed in three different ways: 


If wages and prices are unchanged it all goes 
to management and capital in increased profits. 
This is closest to a “just” distribution. 


If prices are unchanged and wages are in- 
creased enough so that net profits are un- 
changed, it goes to industrial labor in higher 
wages. 


If wages are unchanged and prices are re- 
duced enough so that net profits are unchanged, 
it goes to the consuming public in lower prices. 
This is the most “unjust” distribution. 








However complex the economy may become 
these basic principles do not change, but none 
of them alone brings a socially desirable distribu- 
tion. That would be a steady moderate increase 
in wages, enough increase in profits to permit the 
accumulation of the capital necessary to continue 
the process of increasing production, with most 
going to consumers in lower prices, by which 
laborers and capitalists would benefit along with 
everyone else. When, as now, labor leaders have 
acquired such great power that they can demand 
and get for industrial labor the entire benefit of 
increases in production, their power is too great; 
they are using it to the injury of society, and they 
should be curbed. 

Is it desirable for the Federal Government to 
compel its citizens to join labor unions in order 
to get jobs? If a citizen is a member of a labor 
union and becomes dissatisfied with its manage- 
ment, is it desirable for the government to compel 
him to give up his job in order to escape from 
his leaders? 

Can any group of leaders, political, religious, or 
economic be trusted with the enormous power 
generated by an effectively captive following and 
helpless minorities? 

WALTER E. Davis 
Roxbury, Mass. 





For the Forgotten .. . 


If you are like most people we know, you 
probably forgot to give someone a Christmas 
pilt. ius mot too late though: give the “for- 
gotten” a subscription to Christianity and Crisis 
and they will receive a FREE copy of What the 
Christian Hopes for in Society too, all for $3. 
Rather than being “the forgotten,” they will be 
“the remembered” every two weeks throughout 
the new year. 
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WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 


From South Africa. . . 

In his recent enthronement sermon, the new 
Archbishop of Capetown, the Most Reverend Joost 
de Blank, reminded his congregation that Chris. 
tian love of individuals “when enlarged to groups 
of people demands first, justice, and then a com. 
passion which is more than justice.” 

“I have no facile solution for the complex prob. 
lems with which this great country is beset,” 
declared the Archbishop, “but, like all Christians, 
I have a touchstone . . . and that touchstone is 
love.” Before the service, the Archbishop had a 
sign placed in front of the cathedral welcoming 
all races to worship there. After the sign was 
pulled down by a group of nationalists, the Arch. 
bishop replaced it with a larger sign. 


. . . and South Georgia 

Conrad Browne, a member of the Koinonia 
interracial farm community, will face trial in Jan- 
uary on a “misdemeanor” charge; he was arrested 
shortly after he was brutally beaten while unload- 
ing pecan orders at an express agency office in 
Americus, Ga. The beating was ignored by local 
law enforcement officers, but Mr. Browne was ar. 
rested for having New Jersey licenses plates on the 
delivery station wagon. 

The Rev. Clarence Jordan, one of the farm’s 
directors, explained to the police officers that the 
station wagon had just been driven from the Koin- 
onia Farm in New Jersey, and he produced Georgia 
plates from the back seat of the wagon to sub. 
stantiate his claim that the tarm owned licenses 
for both states. The police officers proceeded with 
the arrest'on the grounds that both sets should 
have been displayed. 
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